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orchestra dating apparently as early as the sixth century.
Epidauros (Fig. 373) has the distinction of exhibiting an
orchestra whose circular form is emphasized by a ring of
limestone. This was decorated by a roundel moulding on
the half of the circle towards the auditorium. Such a ring
may have proved a stumbling-block to the people entering
and leaving the theatre and was elsewhere omitted.

A special device by means of which actors could sud-
denly make their appearance, or as suddenly disappear,
was a subterranean passage (/cpvirrri e?<roSo?), connecting
. the orchestra and skene, and provided with steps at either
end. These passages were probably closed with trap-
doors. Examples of such subterranean passages are
found at Eretria1 and Sikyon.2

Next in importance to the orchestra was the theatron
(0e'aT/>oz/), or view place, for the spectators. In fact, an
orchestra and a theatron, the chief necessities of a Greek
theatre, are all that are found in the theatre at Thorikos.
The general requirement for a theatron was a sloping
bank or hollow (/eoZXoz/), which could be further excavated,
or built up, so as io furnish spectators with a view of
the orchestra. Where necessary, it was supported by
retaining walls. The excavated theatre had little or no
exterior for architectural decoration. When, however,
a theatre was constructed in a plain, as was the case
with many late Greek and Roman theatres, the enclos-
ing walls furnished an excellent field for architectural
ornamentation.

The plan of the theatron followed that of the orchestra,
At Thorikos it was rectangular with irregularly rounded

i Brownson, in A.J.A., VII (1891), 275-280.
*McMurtry, in A.J.A., V (1889), 278-279.